CHAPTER  III THE U LTI M ATUM
NEXT morning the Ministers of the Monarchy are sitting round the Council table at the Ballplatz. Count  Berchtold has   received  the   gentlemen, allotting the places with careful ceremony, as at a great dbner-party.  He himself makes the  most elegant of presidents—-it is his great moment. On his right hand sits the fine figure .of Count *Tisza, with his inscrutable expression; on his left a tall man with a grey, pointed beard,   ratker  like  Bethmann,   but  healthier   looking, Count Sturgkh, a nobleman from Styria and Minister-Bresidetit of Austria-Hungary—-but how he  came to occupy -that position,  neither  he; nor history knotvs, Hli W^&er-beaten features arq/flanked by the pale, foxy face of the Pole, Ritter von Bilinski, who knows everything that is going on in the Monarchy, and rather too much of what is going on among its enemies; perhaps the most dangerous man at this table, where four nationalities and five ministries are  sitting in mutual distrust.
These four diplomats, these four grizzled civilians, are about to throw themselves into the arms of the three splendid gentlemen in green, white, and gold, who are seated with them at the table. These are the Imperial and Royal Minister of War, Von Krobatin— a sergeant-major's head with a Balkan moustache; an Admiral representing the naval command; and Freiherr Conrad von Hdtsendorf, the principal figure—the man who reformed the Austrian Army and planned a campaign against Italy, undoubtedly the chief embodiment of the pride and warlike ^pirit of the Monarchy. His features indicate decision and energy, but too much self-renunciation. It is the head of a thinker, rather than a
47of the strdined situation, in order that you may consider what is to follow."
